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. totle's language, 'imitates* emotion. The critic has irst
to see what means the poet has employed in hi&imitatioif
of emotion, and how far the poet's employment of the
means indicates mastery over them. Also the critic has
to pass judgment on the emotion produced. His second
duty is to see to what extent the emotion imitated is
profound and serious.

"The specifically aesthetic emotion is delight in the
contemplation of technical ability, as manifested in its
result. The poet has made a thing, and the aesthetic
emotion is the delight that accompanies contemplating
this made thing in its well-madeness/'1

Precise and symmetrical enough! But the scheme is
surely a fine example of the deceitfulness of intellect. The
poet, however he may vibrate to the suggestion of
individual word or phrase, does not know what words and
rhythmic sequences will produce emotion. He can only
find out in the process of composition. For all creative
activity is unforeseeable:

The poet is not lord
Of the next syllable may come
With the returning pendulum;
And what he plans to-day in song,
To-morrow sings it in another tongm**

And, if he is a sincere artist, he does not so much find out
what will produce emotion in his readers, as find out what1

does produce emotion in himself. What the poet
.above all is1 creative energy, and a critical sense of worct^.;

* Tfe.H. P. pp. 112-13.

*' Francis Thompson, 'Sutar